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FREE  TRADE  NOT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
OF  THE  ALMIGHTY. 


BY  THE  HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON.  OF  IOWA. 


AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  BROOKLYN  REVENUE  REFORM  CLUB,  FEBRU- 
ARY 6,  1884. 


Congressman  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Brooklyn  Revenue  Reform  Club,  in  the  hall  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  on  the  evening  of  February  6th.  The  address  was  entitled  "  Free 
Trade  not  the  International  Law  of  the  Almighty. "  Mr.  Kasson  was  intro- 
duced by  Thomas  G.  Shearman.  The  hall  was  well  filled  for  an  inclement 
night.  Mr.  Kasson  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention,  and  was  fre- 
quently applauded,  especially  where  he  showed  that  from  England,  a  coun- 
try '*  blessed  with  Free  Trade,"  the  annual  immigration  to  this  country  has 
largely  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  which  was  denounced 
by  its  opponents  as  one  of  *'  robbery  and  injustice." 

MR.    kasson' S    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Kasson  prefaced  his  remarks  by  referring  to  the  famous  declaration  of 
Cobden  that  Free  Trade  is  the  international  law  of  the  Almighty,  and  said 
that  he  had  chosen  for  the  title  of  his  address  "  Free  Trade  not  the  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Almighty,"  as  indicating  the  distinct  issue  between  the 
two  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Whatever  most  promotes  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  he  said,  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Divine  Providence.  The  rule  may  be  just  between  two  barbarous 
tribes,  who  exchange  the  shells  of  the  seashore  for  an  elephant's  tusk  from 
the  interior ;  but,  as  soon  a3  civilization  and  the  skill  of  labor  intervene,  and 
money  becomes  an  element  of  exchange  for  materials,  regulations  are  made 
in  the  interest  of  self-protection  and  for  the  promotion  of  wealth.  The  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  maxim  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  each  country. 
One  form  of  it  may  be  true  of  one  nation  and  the  converse  of  it  true  of  another. 
Its  application  must  depend  upon  the  particular  conditions  of  each  country, 
and  the  object  of  this  address  is  to  show  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned  Mr.  Cobden  was  wrong,  without  disputing  that  he  may  have  been 
right  in  applying  his  maxim  to  the  people  of  England. 

As  I  understand  the  principles  of  this  club,  its  favorite  reasoning  is  from 
theories  to  laws.  That  is  to  say,  you  find  laid  down  in  the  books  certain 
principles  on  which  society  oug/if  to  be  founded,  assuming  that  no  wars  will 
existj  that  communications  are  always  open,  that  the  people  of  all  nations 
seek  the. same  conditions  of  existence,  and  will  be  animated  by  the  motive 
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b(  mutual  equity,  without  seeking  advantage  one  over  the  other.  But  his- 
tory proves  these  assumptions  to  be  false.  Wars  do  arise.  Communications 
are  obstructed  and  barred.  Different  nations  seek  different  results  from 
social  organization.  Some  seek  wealth  and  power  alone  for  a  privileged 
class,  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  accept  as  necessary  the  debasement  of 
labor.  Others  seek  the  elevation  of  all  classes,  the  comfort  and  security  of 
all,  and  would  give  dignity  to  all  useful  occupations.  These  and  other  dif- 
ferences necessarily  result  in  different  processes  of  legislation.  One  country 
has  great  and  diversified  resources,  another  has  few  and  perhaps  none  to  pro- 
voke enterprise.  Thus,  when  your  theories  are  carried  into  laws  you  often 
find  them  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  you  would 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

For  myself  I  lavor  a  reasoning  which  will  lead  from  facts  to  law.  The 
laws  which  govern  mental  philosophy  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  men.  These  are  so  variable  that  a  system  which  is  excellent 
for  one  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  utterly  opposed  to  a  system  adapted  to 
the  next  quarter!  The  reading  of  works  on  political  economy,  like  those  of 
Adam  Smith,  Say,  Ricardo,  McCuUoch,  Bastiat,  and  a  host  of  others,  will 
show  that  the  effort  of  each  succeeding  writer  is  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
his  predecessor  has  fallen.  There  is  no  theory  of  political  economy  in  its 
application  to  the  changeable  affairs  and  interests  of  man  which  can  be  said 
to  be  permanent  in  its  application.  As  in  the  case  of  political  institutions 
one  kind  of  government  is  best  adapted  to  one  people  and  another  to  another 
people  with  different  traditions  and  different  education,  so  one  theory  of 
taxation  may  be  well  adapted  to  a  nation  in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  be 
ruinous  to  the  development  of  a  nation  in  America. 

APPEALING   TO   HISTORY. 

But  1,  too,  have  a  favorite  book  of  authority  in  which  to  find  the  princi- 
ples of  my  political  economy.  That  book  is  the  history  of  my  country  for 
the  century  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  history  of  experiences  and  trials  under 
both  systems.  I  read  there  that  my  country  at  the  beginning  was  substan- 
tially without  manufactures,  and  largely  dependent  on  a  nation  three  thou- 
sand miles  away.  As  "soon  as  our  forefathers  consolidated  the  States  under 
national  authority,  in  the  first  Congress  assembled,  they  laid  duties  *'  for  the 
encouragement  atid protection  of  manufactures."  The  laws  of  1789,  181 6, 
1824,  and  1828  were  all  Protective  in  their  character  and  adopted  in  part  by 
the  same  men  and  under  the  influence  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution. 
The  right  to  impose  duties  with  reference  to  the  Protection  of  American 
industries  was  completely  established.  During  this  period  the  rate  of  duties 
was  steadily  advanced,  not  for  revenue  only  but  for  Protection  also,  from 
about  six  and  eight  to  nearly  fifty  per  pent,  ad  valorem.  Each  successive 
rate  promoted  the  industries  of  the  country  while  it  enriched  the  Treasury. 
The  revenue  became  too  great  for  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  the 
sliding  scale  of  1833  was  adopted  as  an  experiment,  under  the  belief  that  the 
revenue  could  be  reduced  without  the  destruction  of  the  industries  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  uniform  fostering  care  of  Congress.  The  revenues  were 
reduced  far  beyond  the  wishes  of  the  authors  of  the  scheme,  and  ruin  of  our 
domestic  industry  and  of  the  public  credit  followed  as  its  legitimate  result, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  distressing  panics  the  country  has  ever  known 
became  a  reality  in  1837. 

This  experience  led  logically  to  the  restoration  of  a  higher  and  Protective 
tariff  in  1842,  under  the  influence     of  which  industriesrevived,  prosperity 


returned,  and  the  Treasury  was  again  amply  supplied,  But  the  economic 
views  of  the  opponents  of  Protection  again  prevailed,  and  again  the  tariff 
was  assailed  by  successive  Congresses,  beginning  in  1846.  Then  again,  in 
1857,  ^ame  bankruptcy  of  manufactures,  of  trade,  and  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Once  more  the  policy  of  Protection  came  to  the  front,  in  i86i, 
and  from  that  time  on  this  policy  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country.  It  has  now  been  continually  tested  for  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years. 

You  will  observe  that  after  each  disaster  which  followed  the  Free  Trade 
periods  there  was  no  recovery  of  either  public  credit  or  public  prosperity 
until  a  change  of  law  and  system  from  Free  Trade  to  Protection,  and  then 
prosperity  did  return.  I  beg  you  also  to  observe  that  during  this  period  of 
twenty-two  years  a  financial  convulsion  befell  both  Europ*  and  America. 
Our  revenue  system  was  not  changed,  while  our  monetary  system  was,  and  the 
United  States  was  the  first  of  all  nations  to  recover  its  prosperous  tide,  which 
has  continued  to  this  day  and  has  become  the  admiration  of  all  nations. 

INCREASE    OF    IMMIGRATION    AND    POPULATION. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  I  understand  the  theory  of  your  association, 
I  ought  not  to  consult  the  facts  of  history  to  ascertain  whether  Free  Trade  or 
Protection  is  the  system  most  advantageous  to  my  country,  but  I  should  go  to 
the  books  and  writings  of  McCuUoch,  of  Ricardo,  of  Wells,  and  of  Sumner, 
and  learn  from  them  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  country  should  become 
prosperous  imder  Protection,  or  whether  it  is  a  system  of  "robbery  and  plun- 
der and  disaster  to  the  people."  I  must  decline  to  ascertain  from  books 
written  in  the  past  whether  my  country  can  be  prosperous  under  'one  system 
or  the  other.  My  appeal  for  information  on  that  subject  is  to  history,  and 
not  to  the  theoretical  writings  of  philosophers.  I  look  upon  the  condition 
of  the  United  States  as  I  found  it  under  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  this 
morning.  Churches,  school-houses,  dwellings  in  town  and  country,  savings 
in  bank,  the  public  treasury,  mills,  factories,  farms,  barns,  storehouses,  rail- 
roads, mines,  herds  and  flocks,  clothing  of  the  people,  popular  contentment, 
love  of  country — I  look  at  all  this,  and  ask  myself,  "  Is  all  this  evidence  of 
suffering  under  a  long-continued  system  of  '  robbery  and  plunder  of  the 
people  ? '  " 

Take,  for  example,  your  declaration  that  a  Protective  tariff  is  necessarily 
robbing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few ;  is  an  unjust  and  burdensome 
taxation,  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  poor.  If  that  is 
true  you  will  admit  that  it  ought  to  discourage  immigration,  retard  Jthe  increase 
of  population,  and  embarrass  the  material  development  of  the  country.  You 
must  further  admit  that  the  laboring  classes  certainly  should  not  leave  a  coun- 
try blessed  with  Free  Trade  and  go  to  a  country  oppressed  by  this  system  of 
robbery  and  injustice.  When  I  appeal  to  the  facts  of  history  I  find  that, 
instead  of  retarding  immigration  and  embarrassing  the  growth  of  population, 
there  came  from  the  Free-Trade  country  whose  policy  you  ask  us  to  fol- 
low, only  78,000  in  i860;  after  ©ur  system  of  ''robbery  and  injustice" 
was  adopted  twice  the  number,  or  151,000,  came  in  1870  from  the  same 
country;  and  164,000  in  1880;  and  while  there  was  under  Free  Trade  in 
i860  a  total  immigration  of  only  150,000,  it  arose  in  1870  to  356,000,  and 
in  1 880  to  593,000.  Were  all  these  immigrants  incapable  of  judging  for 
themselves  whether  there  was  more  profit  to  the  laboring  classes  in  a  Free- 
Trade  country  or  in  a  Protective  country?  Did  they  not  know  whether,  on 
the  whole,  the  comforts  of  life  and  means  of  gain  were  greater  in  the  coun- 


try  which  they  left  or  in  the  country  to  which  they  came  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the 
writings  of  the  Free-Trade  economists  to  find  this  fact,  or  am  I  justified  in 
learning  it  from  the  men  who  had  experienced  both  the  blessings  and  the 
wrongs  under  both  systems?  When  each  100,000  of  immigrants  wrote  back  to 
persuade  another  100,000  to  come,  did  they  do  it  blindly  and  wickedly,  or 
did  they  do  it  because  of  the  greater  blessings,  the  superior  comforts,  the 
better  chances  of  life  which  they  here  enjoyed  ? 

And  how  was  it  with  the  population  ?  Instead  of  the  slow  growth  of 
European  nations  we  find  that  at  the  close  of  our  Free-Trade  period  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  31,000,000.  It  rose  'to  38,- 
000,000  in  1870,  and  to  51,000,000  in  1880.  Does  this  indicate  increased 
difficulty  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  increased  embarrassment  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  or  does  it  show  that  the  country  has  become  more  and  more 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population  in  comfort  and  wealth  ? 

GROWTH  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Hks  this  system  which  you  so  violently  condemn  impeded  the  development 
of  the  country  ?  If  I  look  in  your  books  on  political  economy  I  perhaps 
should  answer  **  Yes."  I  prefer  to  look  into  my  own  book,  which  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  disclosed  by  the  census  taken  under  the  law.  I 
inquire,  first,  as  to  its  effect  upon  that  class  of  population  with  which  I  have 
been  identified,  and  which  you  say  suffers  most  of  the  burdens  and  injustice. 
I  find  that  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the  country  in  i860  was  $3,200,000,000, 
rising  to  $7,000,000,000  in  1870,  and  in  1880  to  $10,197,000,000.  The 
gross  value  of  their  products  in  i860  was  not  returned,  but  is  estimated  at 
$1,400,000,600;  in  1870  it  was  $1,800,000,000,  and  in  1880,  $2,200,000,- 
000.  And  just  here  let  me  reinforce  my  statement  respecting  the  growth  of 
agriculture  in  this  country  by  an  extract  from  the  British  Agricultural  Com- 
mission's report  in  1882,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs:  '*  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  the  last  two  years  the  agriculture  of  America  has  been  at  the  very 
flood-tide  of  its  prosperity."  So,  even  the  census  of  1880  has  not  fully  told 
the  magnificent  story  of  our  agricultural  development  under  this  system  of 
*'  robbing  "  the/armers,  our  foreign  rivals  being  the  witnesses. 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  same  agriculture  under  Free  Trade  in 
England,  where  the  farmers  instead  of  being  '*  robbed  "  by  Protection  have 
the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  ?  Let  the  great  Free-Trade  organ  of  England, 
the  London  Times,  tell  the  story  in  its  issue  of  April  19,  1882.  Its  four- 
column  article  is  under  the  title  ''Agricultural  Decline  in  England,"  and  is 
a  review  covering  thirteen  years.  It  declares  that  England  now  has  about 
$40,000,000  less  value  of  live  stock,  and  a  further  loss  of  $20,000,000  in 
grain  crops,  irrespective  of  the  falling  off  in  yield  per  acre  planted.  That 
paper  says  sadly,  in  summing  up  :  ''  We  present  the  above  statements  illus- 
trating the  decline  in  agricultural  wealth  and  production,  leaving  to  farm 
occupiers  and  their  landlords  to  consider  how  far  the  facts  constitute  an  in- 
dictment agamst  their  craft,  or  only  a  record  of  its  fnisf or  tunes.'' 

Now  put  in  contrast  with  this  what  is  said  by  the  British  Agricultural  Com- 
mission of  our  agriculture  in  its  report  of  the  same  year,  1882  :  ''  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  agriculture  of  America  has  been  at  the 
very  flood-tide  of  its  prosperity.  * ' 

Which  system  has  ''  robbed  the  farmer,"  or  plundered  the  poor?  Which 
has  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  farmer? 

On  that  other  equally  important  branch  of  national  industry — the  product 
of  manufacture — I  find  that  the  values  have  risen  in  the  three  decennial 
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years  from  ;^  1,885, 000,000  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  J^S^S^S, 000,000  in  1870,  and  to $5,369,- 
000,000  in  1880.  These  aggregates  of  two  branches  of  American  industry 
have  required  vastly  improved  facilities  for  transportation  to  market.  Con- 
sequently our  railroad  mileage  has  increased  from  a  few  thousand  miles  in 
i860  to  a  greater  mileage  at  this  time  than  is  furnished  by  the  entire  system 
of  Europe.  The  iron-ore  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1880  reached  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  nearly  8,000,000  tons.  The  results  of  coal  mining 
are  still  more  remarkable,  having  risen  from  14,000,000  tons  in  i860  to 
71,000,000  tons  in  1880. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Kasson  here  paused  in  his  argument  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
coal  fields  of  the  country  and  their  development  as  perhaps  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  great  industries  of  the  nation, 
as  the  creator  of  the  force  required  for  handling  the  vast  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  source  of  supply  for 
fuel  for  the  increased  population.  He  referred  to  it  not  only  as  an  original 
source  of  wealth,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  wealth  in  nearly  every 
department  of  human  enterprise,  claiming  that  no  more  significant  proof  of 
the  enormous  prosperity  of  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years  can  be 
furnished  than  an  exhibit  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
mineral,  more  valuable  than  gold  and  silver.  In  concluding  his  proof  of  the 
unparalleled  development  of  national  prosperity  he  gave  the  census  figures 
for  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  as  $16,000,000,000  m  i860,  $30,- 
000,000,000  in  1870,  and  $43,000,000,000  in  1880. 

The  Free-Trade  economist,  Mulhall,  estimates  the  annual  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the 

United  States  at $825,000,000 

France 375,000,000 

Great  Britain 325,000,000 

Germany 200,000,000 

He  says  of  us  :  ''  Every  day  that  the  sun  rises  upon  the  American  people  it 
sees  an  addition  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  Republic,  which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  daily  accumulations  of 
mankind  !"  Does  this  look  like  **  robbery  "  in  America,  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain? 

THE    BALANCE    OF   TRADE. 

After  citing  some  additional  facts,  he  proceeded  :  ''I  perceive,  also,  that 
those  who  base  their  statesmanship  upon  the  writings  of  the  scholar  at  his 
desk  and  the  professor  in  the  college  endeavor  to  convince  us  that  the  balance 
of  trade  has  little  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  answer  to 
this,  looking  again  into  my  book  of  our  national  history,  I  find  that  the 
change  in  our  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  which  was  effected 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  and  has  since  continued,  has  caused  a  change  of  owner- 
ship in  the  great  mass  of  United  States  bonds,  has  caused  a  cessation  in  the 
payment  of  interest  to  foreign  countries,  has  swollen  the  contents  of  our 
savings  banks  and  the  credit  balances  of  our  depositors,  has  enabled  us  to 
resume  specie  payments,  has  filled  the  country  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
added  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States, 
has  reduced  interest  to  the  lowest  point  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  both  for  governments  and  individuals,  has  raised  the  public  credii 


to  the  foremost  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  has  so  magnified 
the  capital  of  the  country  that  borrowers  have  ceased  to  seek  lenders,  and 
lenders  are  seeking  everywhere  in  beneficent  enterprises  places  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  wealth.  You  may  say  that  this  cannot  be,  because  all  the 
books  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  system  of  taxation  which  is  "  robbery  and 
injustice."  My  only  answer  is  that  it  is  so.  If  your  theories  and  our  facts 
come  into  collision  the  theories  must  retire,  in  good  order,  if  possible,  or 
the  facts  will  trample  them  under  foot  and  soil  the  fair  paper  on  which  they 
are  written.  If  we  bring  in  fifty  millions  of  sound  money  each  year  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  payment  of  the  favorable  balance  of  otir  trade,  we 
must  in  twenty  years  have  a  thousand  millions  more  to  work  with  in  our  own 
interest.  If  money  is  not  itself  wealth  it  is  an  enormously  powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  production  of  true  wealth.  Nations  seek  to  acquire  it  for  the 
same  reasons  that  individuals  do,  and  both  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pos- 
sess it.     You  can  hardly  convince  them  of  the  contrary. 

COST  TO   THE  CONSUMER. 

But  you  have  a  further  and  a  very  favorite  argument,  which  sounds  and 
resounds  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  which  reverberates  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent.  This  argument  declares  that  the  tariff  enhances  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty  the  price  of  every  article  on  which  it  is  imposed. 
You  further  say  that  it  not  only  adds  so  much  to  the  expense  of  the  consumer, 
but  it  also  enhances  the  domestic  prices  by  the  same  amount  on  all  the  like 
articles  produced  at  home.  Where  shall  I  go  to  test  this  argument  ?  Shall  I 
go  to  your  books,  which  only  tell  me  what  ought  to  be  as  a  logical  deduction 
from  logical  propositions?  Again  I  make  my  appeal  to  our  favorite  book, 
the  history  of  facts.  As  you  know,  our  duties  on  nearly  all  importations 
were  increased  more  than  once  after  i860.  I  take  the  list  of  principal  arti- 
cles where  the  American  competitive  industry  has  been  protected,  and  I  find 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  (I  believe  in  all)  that  prices  are  lower  than  they 
were  before  the  imposition  of  increased  duties.  It  would  require  more  than 
one  address  to  go  over  the  list  of  articles  in  respect  to  which  this  is  found 
to  be  true.  I  will  mention  some  by  way  of  illustration.  We  have  always 
had  a  high  duty  upon  silks,  regarding  them  as  luxuries.  It  has  been  so  high 
as  to  be  also  a  Protective  duty.  Enterprising  Americans  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  and  introduced  that  industry  into  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  developing  for  about  twenty  years,  and  has  now  extended  into  sev- 
eral States.  The  result  is  certified  by  Mr.  Wyckoff,  who  prepared  the  census 
report  on  that  subject,  in  a  letter  to  me.  The  general  reduction  in  prices 
since  i860  averages  about  25  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  over  30  per 
cent.,  while  about  one-half  the  entire  consumption  is  the  product  of  American 
labor.  In  steel  rails  before  the  imposition  of  duties  we  paid  England  over 
$100  per  ton.  Since  American  manufactories  have  grown  up  we  have  pur- 
chased them  as  low  as  $35  per  ton.  Similar  results  have  attended  the  duties 
on  cutlery  and  other  hardware.  The  same  is  true  of  cottons  and  of  woolens. 
Common  clothing  is  to-day  sold  in  the  United  States  to  the  consumer  as 
cheaply  as  in  Great  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  consular  rej^orts  and  personal 
investigation.  I  must  warn  you,  gentlemen,  againet  deceptive  comparisons 
of  prices.  It  is  only  just  when  the  comparison  is  grade  for  grade.  Many  of 
our  goods  of  the  same  name  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  England.  A  toy 
pistol  must  not  be  compared  with  a  navy  revolver  because  both  are  called 
pistols.  On  this  subject  the  London  Times  admits  that  *'  the  Americans  suc- 
ceed^in  supplanting  us  by  novelty  of  construction  and  excellency  of  work. 


They  do  not  attempt  to  undersell  us  in  the  mere  matter  of  price.     Our  goods 
may  still  be  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  best. ' ' 

You  say,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  we  can  not  export  products  of 
domestic  manufacture  because  our  Protective  duties  so  enhance  the  price. 
This  may  be  true  of  some  articles.  But  I  have  before  me  a  certified  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  showing  an  increase  of  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  under  the  Protective  system  as  follows  : 

In  the  Free-Trade  year,  i860 M5>639,730 

( 1870 47,871,027 

In  Protective  years,    -(  1880 79>457>325 

( 1883 111,890,001 

Mr.  Kasson  gave  further  illustrations  in  support  of  his  argument,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  law  which  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade 
choose  to  ignore — the  law  that  ^ome  competitio7i  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  prices.  He  then  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  French 
Centennial  Commission  in  1878,  as  follows:  "A  veritable  economical  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  shelter  of  a  prohi- 
bition system  .  .  .  they  have  organized  a  powerful  industry  with  rivals  England 
in  cheapness.'''' 

This  he  supplemented  by  a  remark  of  the  president  of  the  German  Com- 
mission to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  the  following  language:  "The 
present  condition  of  American  manufactures  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  Free- 
Trade  doctrine  that  the  productions  of  a  country  are  raised  in  price  by  Pro- 
tective duties." 

And  again,  from  The  London  Engineer,  a  periodical  devoted  to  British 
manufacturing  interests,  he  read  as  follows:  ''As  far  as  the  American  con- 
sumer of  iron  is  concerned,  he  is  better  off  for  Protection. ' '  And  the  English 
Consul-General  at  New  York,  Mr.  Archibald,  officially  reported  that  the 
prices  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  were  12  per  cent,  cheaper  in  1879  than 
in  i860,  while  prices  of  dress  goods  had  fallen  about  25  per  cent.  Surely 
all  these  are  unquestionably  competent  witnesses,  and  entitled  to  belief 
rather  than  your  logical  deductions  from  books. 

Continuing,  he  said :  ''Although  American  exports  of  manufactures  as  well 
as  of  raw  products  have  largely  increased,  they  would  be  much  larger  if  Con- 
gress would  open  lines  of  transportation  under  American  control,  which 
should  give  us  access  to  the  markets  which  legitimately  belong  to  our  geo- 
graphical situation  and  to  the  enterprise  of  our  people." 

HOW   THE   LABORING   CLASSES    SHOULD    BE   TREATED. 

The  speaker  then  appeakd  from  the  question  of  money  to  the  questions  of 
patriotism  and  humanity.  He  affirmed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
support  all  legislation  which  makes  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign 
countries,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  It  was,  he  contended,  a  higher  duty 
to  sustain  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  country  and  its  absolute  independ- 
ence of  foreign  control,  commercial  as  well  as  political,  than  it  was  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  of  wealth,  if  that  were  possible,  by  a  sacrifice 
of  the  elements  of  safety.  The  object  of  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States, 
an  Englishman  has  said,  is  not  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  wealth  for  the 
country  generally  as  much  as  to  keep  up  by  different  means  the  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  laboring  classes.  He  proceeded  to  show  the  importance 
of  giving  these  classes  the  means  of  educating  their  children,  of  opening  all 
avenues  of  advancement  to  them,  of  making  them  feel  themselves  an  inte- 
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gral  part  of  the  nation,  enjoying  its  blessings  as  well  as  its  liberties.  He 
denounced  all  modifications  of  legislation  the  effect  of  which  should  be 
either  to  rob  them  of  employment  by  the  destruction  of  industries,  or  by 
crippling  the  industries  to  rob  them  of  wages  necessary  to  their  comfort  and 
reduce  them  to  the  grade  of  living  of  workmen  abroad.  He  concluded  by 
portraying  that  condition  of  labor  which  is  aimed  at  by  the  policy  of  Pro- 
tection, which  involves  equal  advancement  of  all  classes  in  society.  He 
claimed  that  there  should  be  a  soul  put  into  political  economy,  which  should 
recognize  the  rights  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  right  to  a  market  for  goods. 
This  Protective  system,  so  much  assailed,  has  meant  and  still  means  wages 
for  the  laborer,  bread  and  clothing  and  education  for  his  children,  and  hope 
for  the  future.  It  means  that  employment  of  capital  which  distribirtes  its 
earnings  among  the  largest  number.  It  means  diversity  of  national  indus- 
tries, which  defends  us  against  privations  in  war  and  secures  our  independence 
in  peace.  It  means  national  enrichment  by  buying  at  home  instead  of  spend- 
ing abroad.  It  means  accumulation  of  national  wealth,  which  in  turn  flows 
back  in  a  thousand  channels  to  fertilize  new  enterprises  and  develop  new 
sources  of  wealth.  It  means  the  beneficence  of  boundless  charity  and  the 
endowment  of  schools  and  colleges  and  churches.  It  means  the  progress, 
the  prosperity,  the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  a  people  already  great,  and 
with  a  yet  greater  destiny  in  the  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Kasson  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks, 
accompanied  by  loud  applause. 
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